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In entering upon the theatre of American letters, so | fusion over a wide space, and mingling with briars, weeds, 


important in its consequences upon the character of the na- 
tion and the taste of the people, we do not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge, that we do it, with fear and trembling, pro- 
portioned to"the magnitude of the subject, and the high re- 
sponsibility we assume. We feel a deep anxiety, lest. we 
should fail in this attempt to advance its reputation, or tar- 
nish, through inability or indiscretion, its present compara- 
tive lustre. The revilings of foreign critics, for our defi- 
ciency in taste, and our love of spurious beauties in compo- 
sition, have not been wholly wanton and unprovoked. 
With all that enthusiasm, which we do most devoutly feel, 
for the honour of every thing connected with our country, 
but in particular for our literary character; we also feel our- 
selves constrained to confess, that the imputation of our 
want of literary taste and discipline, is but too well found- 
ed. While we are free to avow this, however, which we 
conceive to be an indispensable pre-requisite of improve- 
ment; we are bold to maintain, that in point of genius, en- 


ergy, and enterprise, no people on the civilised portion of 


the globe, excel us.—All sarcasm levelled at us for dulness, 
all salire founded upon our intellectual degeneracy, must 
recoil upon those who indulge in the illiberality, from 
spleen, prejudice, or national antipathy.—At the present 
day, however, it is not necessary, to vindicate the elevated 
eharacter of the intellectual endowments of the American 
people. Where candour, information, and impartiality, sit 
in judgment upon our literary pretensions, the verdict will 
always be, that it is solely in taste, experience, and disci- 
pline, that we are wanting; and that nature has bountifully 
endued us with genius, which it requires time only to ma- 
ture, and industry to ripen into mellowness. 

The present state of American literature, does not there- 
fore so much resemble a steril desert, as a wild and bound- 
less wilderness, teeming with fertility, but undisciplined by 
art; where fruit, blossoms and flowers, scattered with pro- 





and poisons ; scent the air, at intervals with a delicious fra- 
grance ; but frequently require to be carefully sought for, 
before they can be observed.—Wanting that taste and sys- 
tem, which can produce the regular beauties that adorn a 
garden, or a paradise; our performances partake of the va- 
ried, wild, and confused beauties of our rich scenery ; they 
resemble our country in all its rugged majesty, and while 
they exhibit untamed vigour, and native redundancy of 
fancy, they show, that we want the force of system, and 
the habit of culture, to direct our efforts, and prune om 
exuberance, before we can rise to perfect beauty, grandeur, 
and magnificence. 

The period has been, when even this, our present limit- 
ed undertaking, would have been hailed the harbinger of 
improvement ; and a novelty in our native literature ; cal- 
culated to awaken attention, excite curiosity, and make a 
powerful appeal to the patriotic support of our fellow-citi- 
zens. But that twilight in our literary horizon, has long 
since spread into full effulgence. We enter our career in 
comparative littleness, surrounded on every side, by migh- 
ty planets and by powerful competitors. Our native lite- 
rature has grown to a magnitude, at least tangible to eriti 
cism, if not formidable in its bulk, or fascinating in its va 
riety. Few, or none of the branches of polite learning, 
have been left untried by us ; however we may have failed 
in being invariably successful in all. 
tions, have in general, risen to a character of high respect- 
ability ; and might justly aspire to be ranked as standard 
works, among the classics, were it not’ for that unhappy, 
and incurable propensity in our authors, to indulge in the 
coining of new words, which by departing from the settled 
principles of the language, bring confusion, inelegance, and 
disrespect, upon their productions. In this, and in our ex- 
travagant passion for metaphor, consist our chief failings 
in prose composition. ‘Too many. bl 


Our prose composi 
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write well, without indulging in an unvaried flight of the 
loftiest, and frequently of the most broken, farfeteched, and 
ludicrous metaphors. Such writers, instead of affording 
pleasure, tire and disgust. The most fruitful language will 
fail in supplying beautiful figures, for every subject, with- 
out intermission. And to write much and well, in this 
strain, is a power that has not been vouchsafed to the lofti- 
est genius. And were it even practicable, its frequent use 
would not be pleasing. 

A strong propensity, or rather passion for the Muse, 
may be termed the characteristic of American writers ; and 
yet, we are most deficient in poetry, because it admits of 


no mediocrity, and is most difficult to produce. The! 


swarm of bards, who like ephemera, burst into life one 
day, to be swept into oblivion the next, by the first breeze 
of novelty, or whisper of scandal; (for criticism scarcely 
deigns to soil their gossamer beauties) exceeds all expec- 
tation as well as patience. ‘To eall these poets, or their 
works poems, would be doing an unpardonable violence, 
both to language and to reason. A rhymster, and a poet, 
are beings of a different species; and yet to mistake the 
tingle of words, for the inspiration of song, is a fault of eri- 
minal frequency too common with American readers.— 
Pope has well painted a true poet in these lines :— 


Let me for once presume to instruct the times, 

‘To know the poet from the man of rhymes : 

"Tis he who gtves my breath a thousand pains, 

Can make me feel. each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compos, with more than magic ait, 

With pity and with terror, tear my heart ; 

AND SNATCH ME O'ER THE KARTH OR THRO’ THF ATR, 
To Tueses, to Aruens, when he will, and where.— 


Sveh is the real poet, who has drank deep of inspiration at 
the fountain of genius. ‘To such, rhyme is not necessary ; 
it is often an incumbrance ; though it frequently proves an 


embellishment where the poetry is excellent. ‘The man| 


of rhyme, on the contrary, is like a naked and barren heath 
when stripped of his musical recurrence of the same sounds. 
You doze over his sweetest effusions; you feel no sympa- 
thy, no interest, no contagious throbbings of the heart ; all 
is cold and lifeless; and though you are shocked by no 
gross deformity, or violation of good sense, yet you cannot 
approve his tame, but harmonious strains. Such rhym- 
sters, are the very pests of the community they infest. 
Full of self-admiration, they are never to be brushed away 
by contempt; and if you venture to persecute or satirise 
them, they are sure, like flies in dog-days, to multiply the 


- 


faster. 


The zeal of fools offends at any time, 
But most of all, the zeal of fools in rhyme. 


An eminent example of this poetical sin, may be observed 
in the Backwoodsman; which when deprived of the 
sweetness of its rhyme, exhibits scarcely as much substance 
as a pulverised butterfly. To detail the myriads of minor 
instances of the same sort, that now lie huddled together 
on the oblivious shelf, would fill a tome of no ordinary di- 
mensions ; but their obscurity is a double blessing—it bles- 
ses both the authors who write, and the public that never 
read !— 

It seems to be thought a priviledge to abortive under- 
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| standings, who fail in every other pursuit to break, with 
| sacrilegious violence, into this holy of holies, of polite li- 
| terature without fear and without shame; as iL stupidity, 
impotence, and want of judgment were the peculiar attri 
| butes of a poet. While such a variety of proot, in every 
form, assures us of this singular fact; it affords us an ade 
quate and satisfactory solution of the phenomenon, that oui 
of such myriads of rhymsters, there is scarcely ever to be 
| found more than one true poet.—If the merchant fails to 


prosecute trade to a successful issue, his resource is in— 
rhyme! If the lawyer, from inanity or bashiulness, is una 
| ble to vociforate oratory in the courts; or too induleni., or 


too dissipated to addict himself to silent practice ; his re- 
source isin—rhyme ! If the school boy, resists every other 
knowledge, he is still able to make verses. Lawyers, mer- 
chants, doctors, every man in every profession, on whom 
/nature has endowed faculties too feéble for success, in other 
‘occupations, inconsiderately betake themselves to the most 
‘arduous and stupendous of all human tasks: a task which 
industry, perseverance, and learning never can accomplish, 
unless endued with the most transcendent intellect; where 
‘imagination must burn with the fire of heaven; where in- 
| vention must be as fertile as the works of nature are bound- 
less; and where taste must be as delicate and refined, as 
intellect is powerful and commanding.—Surely nothing but 
the delirium of vanity, could thus drive such a herd of in- 
‘efficient minds, to plague and torture the world with 
irhymes without meaning, and meaning without poetry to 
the disgrace of the country, and the exultation of foreign 
critics. The love of melody and rhyme, may be a natural 
passion ; but to mistake this sense of pleasure, ior the ge- 
nius necessary to produce it in perfection, is.an illusion, 
that can only be incident to extreme fatuity !— 

As a consolation for this overteening fecundity of bad 
rhymes, and the unconquerable vanity of bad poets; we 
possess genius, in this fascinating department of letters, 
which would do honour to ancient Greece, and add a 
wreath to the glories of the Augustan Muse. The author 
of Chrystalina, a fairy tale, were he an Englishman, 
revolving in the sphere of Lendon wit, and lauded by the 
enthusiastic vanity of the Epigrammatical writers of Edin- 
burgh, would receive the same homage from the Ameri- 
cans, which they now so justly pay to Byron. The poem 
and the poet, however, are not dependent on the present 
age, for attention and renown. Both are consecrated to 
immortality, by the irresistible sway of that transcendant 
genius, whose omnipotence is destined to burst through eve- 
ry impediment, and create a throne for itself, where hum- 
bler mortals shall worship, in spite of their passions, pre- 
judices and ignorance! But the poet of CArystalina, is 
best described in his own magic strains. 


Awhile the seer, with stern, unaltered face 
Survey’d unmov’d the horrors of the place ; 
Then from the wall his aged harp he took, 
String after string, with solemn hand he strook, 
With low, mild prelude. gently he began, 

And o'er the cords with careless fingers ran ; 
But when Rinaldo lean’d his anxious ear, 

The old man’s macic MinstTrsisy to hear, 
With bolder hand the necromantic sage 

Wak'd tortiex rones. and rous'd poetic rage, 
Till on the harp impatient of control, 
ImMpEeTUOUS RUSA’D the TEMPEST OF HIS SOUL, 
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The airs of Palestine, by Pisieilety is a poem of equal | national associations, there exists no great constitutional 


sple »ndour, destined to live as long as the language in which 
it is written shall endure. The lively author of Fanny, 
might likewise be dwelt on, with the conscious pride of 
American genius for poesy, if he had given his imagina- 
tion to a less evanescent and airy subject. His powers are 
indubitably of an order, competent to a more substantial 
and permauent display. If we opine rightly, he is not 





wasting in indolence, the brief and swift- footed hours of ex- 
istence. 
In prose, we know of no American author, by profes- 


party, whose united efforts might either check their usur 
pations, or extinguish altogether, their unhallowed pro- 
jects. Against ambitious combinations like those, indivi- 
dual patriotism must always prove impotent: and in no 
government, so much as a free and elective constitution, is 
a great nutional partly required, to control and quell the 
conspiracies, which ambitious and selfish men are so prone 
to form, in order to arrive at power. Such a party, we 
| conceive to be essential to the preservation of freedom, un 
der a constitution, which secures equal rights and univer 


sion, who can vie with f/rving, Dennic, or W ilson, the | sal suffrage to the citizen ; where all may aspire to autho 
ornathologist. Yet the career of the former, so far, has| ity, and where bad men may be te mpted by this theoreti- 


rather been that of a meteor, shooting occasional corusca- 
tions, than emitting the brilliant and permanent splendour 


of a superior star —With the exception of Salmagundi, | 


his productions. so far, have been of a character calculated 
to excite momentary admiration, instead of awakening 
warm and lasting emotions of pleasure. We gaze at his 
flights, with present delight, but when he is gone, we re- 
member him not: both his subjects and his style, want 
qualities calculated to leave a profound and indelible im- 
pression. [lis literary dress bears too much similitude to 
to that of poe : taste ful beau ; he is too trim, too neat ; and 
ling of that raciness, bold, and rugged simpli- 
h gives weight and tone to composition. More 
energy, with less elegance, would make him a consummate 
master of Exnclish classical stvle. But his best works we 
apprehend, are to come. The trophies of his genius, are 
vet to be erected in an immortal field. And we are not to 
take the erratic excursions of an unsettled and immature 
imagination, for the luscious and mellow-fruit of a full ripe 
genius. 

Having taken a partial, general, and cursory glance, at 
the domestic relations of native literature; it will now na- 
turally be expected by the reader, that we should give a 
similar sketch of our international politics. To tread upon 
this domain of discord, after having just emerged from the 
quiet and harmonious paradise of the Muses ; is certainly 
not a grateful task ; and we shall therefore despatch it with 
as little prolixity, as is consonant to the functions we have 
assumed ; leaving a fuller discussion to its appropriate de- 
partment, in future numbers. 

Our present political situation is marvellously anomalous 
We are a nominally united people, in the midst of actual | 
discord and clashing interests. Ancient parties have gra- 
dually been levelled before the insiduous mareh, and de- 
ceitful professions of covert ambition; till the constitution 
has been silently invaded without noise or opposition; and 
the first prineiples of the government, wholly subverted 
with impunity, and the apparent acquiesence of the peop! 
That the partie s thus become extinct, were healthful to the 
nation in their grand and general results, we are not only 
inclined to believe, but prepared to demonstrate. One thing 
is indubitable; that we are now in a worse co 
respect to political purity 


wants some 


city, whiiel 


idition, ja 
and public virtue, than when 
they flourished in their most rank luxuriance. 
ba!s. state combinations. secti onal as well as per sonal fac- 
tions; besides a national olicarchy. solely intent on the 


‘* . . . . s* j 
consolidation of power, and the fomentation of state dissen- 


tions.—'l'o counteract the baneiul tendency of such anti- 





cal fac ility of arriving at power, to overleap not merely the 

sacred barriers, that preserve liberty, but even to trample 
under foot, the precious virtues of sincerity, truth, recti- 
tude and patriotism. Such a party, would be the parry 
OF THE COUNTRY; its basis, national ; its chief, the consti- 
tution; its we apon, truth ; its shield, virtue ; and its object, 
the conservation of liberty, and the happiness of the entire 
people. 

It is our opinion, that the Federal government is rapidly 
progressing to a fatal consolidation of power. State dissen- 
tions, and selfish cabals, instead of being a hinderance to 
this misfortune, we conceive to be its primary and efficient 
causes. From a conflict with one, or any minor number of 
states, the Federal government must always rise with aug- 
mented vigour, power and energy; for an opposition de- 
feated, is like a rebellion quelled ; the point contended foi 
by the vanquished party is yielded, and the authority of the 
superior is confirmed. In the petty factions, that rend and 
distract the country, with personal ambition, additional fa 
eility, as well as security, is afiorded to the Federal go 
vernment, to advance upon the lines of the national chat 
ter. Every usurpation is an imagined advantage to those 
cabals; each hoping, or expecting, to succeed to the go 
vernment, and enjoy the fruits of such illegal authority. 

Too bold in its defence, we shall never whine, or des 
pond in the cause of freedom. The American people, can 
never be enslaved, but through the delusion wrought hy 
the theoretical enjoyment of liberty. The felicity of ow 
clime, increases the natural difficulty of detecting treacher- 





Instead of 
the old parties, we are infested with selfish clans, petty ca- | 


ous councils, and removing ambitious rulers. We may 
icease to Brasp the substance, while our eyes are still flat 


tered b Vy the shadow of freedom : for nothing r is eusicr than 


lor practic al legisl ation to degenerate into tyranny, whil 


i 

| the forms and theory of freedom, remain appare ntly entire 
| He nee the duty of a ~P iby vriter, fo contrast measul 

; Wilh prin ‘ples; to compare on¢ kind of pol cy with ano 


jther; and to ft patriot sm, by a recurrence to const 


tion al proy ions !———"T'his duty we shall strive not to omit; 


' 
and 


hope never to pe rform it with indifference, or neg! 


It will natur: uly be expected, in a preliminary essay, 


that we shail untold the character pf our work, and deserilx 


|the quality of our materials. This is not our intention, 


| because would betray us into professions, which we ce 
isign studiously to avoid. Our maxim has always been, 
| that no man is a judge of his own powers; as no physicia 


(ean tell the exact state of his pulse, under the apprehes 
} sions and excitement, caused by a high fever. In respect to 
himsc lf, we conceive every man to be somewhat celirious 


too much of passion, mixes in his deliberations on himsel! 
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to allow of a fair judgment. In point of taste, and literary | as the magic charm of the sex, modesty; has compelled 


(liscipline, we have already expressed our opinions.—But, | me to 


give up this exercising exhibition.—I am naturally 


like all men, we are fallible; we may slumber, when we} timid, and have never been accustomed to such piercing 


should be vigilant; we may be hasty, when we should be 
deliberate ; we may be foolish, even when we might wish 


to be wise. Among us, every man isa critic; and we | 


therefore throw ourselve upon the judgment of the com- 
munity. If some should be prejudiced, we are convinced 


that the majority never can be unjust or incompetent ; and | 


it would be vain to shrink from a verdict, which the pub- 
lic must and will pronounce, and which no writer can hope 
to escape. Fiat gustitia ruat celum. 


a 
MANNERS OF THE TOWN. 


‘To an habitual observer, or unreflecting actor, in the 
passing scenes and events of the day, the manners of the 
town, present nothing remarkable, or deserving of correc- 
tion.—Persons who often look at their own countenance 
in a mirror, are said to soon lose a distinet impression of 
their own features, at every glance they make ; and in time, 
even the ugly and deformed, become insensible of a crook- 
ed nose, a squinting eye, a carbuncle, a wen, or a ring- 
worm. Our musty metropolitans, appear to be in the same 
situation as the ugly lover of the looking glass. They see 
so much of the deformity of the manners of the town, that 
they lose all sense of the impropriety, and at length, be- 
come inveterately confirmed in the worst vices of good 
breeding, and the most unpardonable breaches of modesty 
and decorum. 


Ladies, like variegated tulips, show, 

*Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 

Their happy «pots the nice admirer take. 


[ have in my hand, at this moment, a very pathetic let- 
ter, from a young gentleman, who has just left his father’s 
house in the country to reside in town; complaining of the 
immodesty of our young women, as they walk the streets, 
or as he expresses it, take their eternal promenade up 
and down Chesnut. But I believe I had better permit 
the gentleman to speak for himself. 

Sir, 

Being given to understand, that you have the good man- 
ners, as well as the morals of this sedate town, much at 
heart ; I have resolved to solicit your interference, to cor- 
rect a violation of modesty in your fashionable beauties, 
which not only annoys all bashful young men, like myself; 
but places an effectual damper upon any rising passion one 
may happen to feel for a young lady. Your belles, sir, 
would stare an Insh granadier out of countenance; and 
ogle a French lover into a fit of the ague. If I am walk- 
ing the streets, before Lcome within half a square of one 
of your belles, she fixes her eyes upon me, as if she had 
never before seen, or heard of a man; nor will she even re- 
Jax her stare when I have passed her ; but turns her head, 
to ogle and gaze upon me. As it is the fashion, and a 
healthful one too, I have, since my arrival in town, mixed 
with the glittering crowd, who perambulate the straight 
line of Chesnut-street. But the total absence, of what I 
have been brought up to consider, as the first duty, as well 


| and fixed glances.—Familiarity with a countenance, does 
not I find, diminish their assurance. At first, I imagined 
jit was a strange face, attracted their attention.—But this is 
j}not the case. The ladies who take their eternal prome 
,hade up and down Chesnut, seem to be by profession in- 
satiate and relentless sfarers ; and I have met the same 
pair of beautiful black eyes, ten times in the day, and have 
been wholly unable to endure their repeated lightenings. 
Whether at home, in company, af their houses, at parties, 
or in the street, it is still the same; I am annoyed every 
where ; and if the practice is not abandoned, I shall be 
compelled to settle in a city, where at least, some appear- 
ances of modesty are preserved by the women. 

My sisters, sir, were brought up in the country, under 
avery Opposite discipline. They would as soon think of 
making open love to a man, as staring at him in this way. 

As for myself, I have derived all my knowledge and 
ideas upon the subject from my mother, the Speetator, aud 
the poets. I have always been taught to look for a down- 
cast eye, and a blushing cheek, from a young woman ; and 
where I do not find them, I have always inferred the ab- 
sence of a virtue, which is the most potent charm they can 
ever wield over the heart of an admirer. 

To confess the truth to you, I came here with the inten- 
tion of establishing myself for life. I had heard much of 
your handsome women, and was determined to fad/ in love 
as soon as a fair occasion offered.—But I have now seen 
too much of them, to desire one for a partner for life. Mo- 
desty in my opinion, is the foundation of chastity ; and al- 
though I am neither so jealous, nor so suspicious as a 
Spaniard, to have her beauties veiled from every admiring 
eye; yet I do not relish the temptation, which ogling and 
staring is so apt to produce. My wife must be made of 
other materials, than those possess who want modesty. 


See how the World its Veterans rewards ! 
A Youth of Frolicks, an old Age of Cards ; 
Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, 

Young without Lovers, old without a friend ; 
-2 Fop their passion, but their Prize a Sot, 
Alive ridiculous, and dead, forgot ! 


You may publish this, if you think proper, or use it to 
the end in view. 
Yours, &e. 
CuristTran RuGGep. 


The complaint of Mr. Rugged is, I am sorry to aver, but 
too well founded.—Our females have long been departing 
from the pure and primitive manners oftheir great grand- 
mothers, to the levity, forwardness, and bold air of the 
modern French belle. Ease, suavity and a polite deport- 
ment, are accomplishments that may exist in their highest 
perfection, without departing from the strictest modesty. 
Indeed, I should rather say, that no female was fully accom- 
plished, whose modesty was not the most conspicuous qual- 
ity about her. It is an attribute of virtue itself, and while 
it repels improper freedom, it invites by its very timidity 
and retiring bashfulness, the love of chaste bosoms. An 
eager desire to court attention, is the sure way to excite dis- 





gust. Iffemales ogle and stare, to win lovers, they pursue 
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a conduct fatal to their purpose. The woman most ardent- 
ly sought after, is she, who in the modest, downcast look, 
veils her expressive, tell-tale eyes. 


“ Serene in virgin modesty she shines,” 


POLITICAL, 
JOHN RANDOLPH. 


Amonc the paucity of statesmen, that dignify and adorn 
the present age of American polities 5 and €itighten the de- 
liberations of the national legislature, by their wisdom and 
their eloquence, John Randolph holds a station, at once 
eminent, brilliant, and useful; and while his abilities enti- 
tle him to high respect, and his principles of constitutional 
liberty, to profound esteem and confidence; the long term 
of his services as a Representative of the people, mark him 
as a special object of our veneration and gratitude. 

It is not so much, however, the transcendent genius of 
Mr. Randolph, which we admire; as the purity of his prin- 
ciples and the inflexibility of his patriotism.— Early initiat- 
ed in, and resolutely, thoroughly devoted, to the strict let- 
ter and republican spirit of our national charter ; he has, 
through all the conflicts of party, however bitter and en- 
venomed; still clung to the constitution in the general 
wreck of patriotism ; and forsaken friends, as well as ene- 
mies, when they abandoned the only anchor, which could 
preserve them from the storm and terrors of despotism. 
A primitive and sincere republican, Mr. Randolph was for 
a considerable period, the zealous supporter, ead active 
friend of Mr. Jefferson’s administration !—As the princi- 
ples of that administration, however, cave into the grow 
ing corruptions of the times, Mr. Randolph became, in pro- 
portion, necessarily alienated from its policy as well as sup- 
port. It cannot be doubted, that if interest or ambition, 
had been the ruling passions of Mr. Randolph ; he has had 
ample opportunities, and perhaps, tempting offers, to draw 
him off from his allegiance to liberty and the constitution, 
to a blind subservience to party views and ambitious pro- 
jects. But the modern, fashionable patriotism of professing 
public virtue, merely to become formidable enough to cor- 
ruption, to induce a purchase—was not the probity which 
distinguished Mr. Randolph. Prepared even to sacrifice 
his friends to his principles; gold as well as honour, were 
but paltry temptations to honesty, based upon the natural 
love of virtue and of liberty. It is a singular fact, equally 
honourable to the man, and creditable to the country, that 
through all the rapid stages of gross corruption and dege- 
nerate sensuality, originated, or adopted by all parties, 
since the administration of Washington; John Randolph, 
has remained pure and unpolluted ; the inflexible patriot 
and independent. statesman, always true to the constitution 
and to the country, and never sacrificing one opinion, for 
the sake of popularity. 

In point of talents, Mr. Randolph who has been abun- 
dantly calumniated by his enemies, has never been overra- 
ted by his friends; on the contrary, he has never been suf- 
ficiently appreciated ; while his enemies have reviled and 
disparaged him in a manner, neither creditable to them, nor 
consonant to truth. His penetration is quick; the sweep 
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his fancy rather brilliant and creative. These qualities, 
acting upon a varied mass of knowledge, complete the cha- 
racter of no common man; and added to his experience in 
practical politics, furnishes out the power of no ordinary 
statesman. 

The fluency, promptness, and energy of Mr. Randolph’s 
eloquence ; his powerful opposition to cowrl corruptions, 
and his unbending Roman virtue, have made him the mark 
of sarcasm, by the obsequious ; of proscription by the ve- 
nal ; and of hatred by the proud and aristocratic. Disdain- 
ing to warchip tho hrightact ota», that glitters in the firma- 
ment of power; and equally hostile to the frauds of every 
faction, and the ambition of every chief ;—all combine to 
ridicule, vilify and denounce him.—They combine in vain. 
—Virtue will still shine ; genius still conquer ; and patriot- 
ism still extort admiration and applause, though surrounded 
by the dense and stifling atmosphere of slander, hatred, and 
persecution. 

We do not contend for the perfection, or infallibility of 
Mr. Randolph. We intend no panegyric on his character. 
We differ from him on many subjects of deep and serious 
moment. But we know the honesty of his heart. We know 
the sincerity of his mind; his patriotic intentions, and his 
zeal to benefit his country.—But in principle, he is infal- 
lible, because he is always with the constitution. 

In his eloquence, there are some blemishes, but they are 
buried in a galaxy of beauties splendid and unrivalled, Cri- 
ticism might often carp at his language, when it would be 
impossible to equal the effect of the whole display of his 
eloquence, the general beauty and brilliance of his ha¢ 
rangues.—Though he wants polish, he is never deficient in 
spirit, energy and impressiveness. At present, he is un- 
questionahly the first arator in the house of Representatives 5 
—and scarcely second to the first statesman in the coun- 


try. 


GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 


This extraordinary man, stands at once an object of ad- 
miration, gratitude, applause, terror and aspersion, in the 
eyes of his opponents, or rather enemies ; and of imperish- 
able patriotism and renown in the estimation of his country. 
Above all parties, because he has never appeared but in a 
national character on the public theatre ; corruption, envy 
or ambition, appear to be the only agents that can marshal 
a foe to his glory, or breathe a w hisper of detraction to tar- 
nish the lustre of his achievements, and circumscribe the 
limits of his renown. 


Yet shall his labours and his cares be paid, 
By fame immortal- 
Him shall the song on every shore proclaim, 
The first of heroes, first of martial fam 











It has always been the fate, or rather the fortune of ge- 
neral Jackson, to be called to stations, either of imminent 
peril or untried difficulties. Yet, whenever it has been his 
duty to act, he has acted in a manner so wise, 
and vigorous, as to confound his rivals, and extort the ap- 
probation of his country. In all his employments, his first 
care seems to have been, to obtain a clear and defined 


determined 


idea 


of his mind is comprehensive ; his judgment is correct; and | of his duty and his powers, in relation to the objects to be 
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accomplished. Proceeding upon this ground, he has allow- 
ed no obstacles to impede his just motions; no plots, or de 

visements of his foes to confuse his measures, or baffle his 
projects. Avowing both his duties and his responsibility, 
he has shrunk from nei‘her; but has proclaimed to the 
world his motives and his conduct, and in tbe light of the | 
sun, the laws and the constitution, has marched on boldly | 
and single handed, to the fulfilment of his commission. 
Whatever he does, he does openly. He challenges his! 
enemies to the proof ; he confronts their accusations ; he de- | 
foate their plete, and by every triumph over their eopc!siuns } 
rises to higher glory. Ambition has never been imputed 

to him, for he is always prompt to relinquish his powers ; | 
and anticipates even the wishes of his enemies, who would 
tear him from his chiff of honour, though they buried their 
country in ruins by his downfall. 

In the present age of political impotence and debauchery, 
Jackson is an extraordinary man. Roman virtue, Roman 
energy, Roman valor, Roman patriotism, and Roman wis- 
dom ; are enough of themselves, in this puny era of modern 
refinement, to startle the agents and terrify the minions of 
corruption. A man of such a character, among the pre- 
sent race of American statesmen, stands like Jupiter in an 
assembly of Bacchanals; he is a rebuke to their vices, a 
check on their anticks, and a restraint to their licentious- 
ness !— 

His conduct, on the oceasion of Callava’s nefarious out- 
rage upon justice, honour and humanity ; is all that an Ze. 
rican could wish it to be, and such as his country may | 
proudly exult in. It is to be lamented, that the *unhappy | 
temper of Judge Fromentin, should have urged him to a | 
conflict, in which he was inevitably doomed to perish as| 
a rewerd for lls folly. 

In lasting and mighty services to his country, Jackson 
must ever stand second, only to Washington. As the lat- 
ter achieved, so the former preserved and defended our 
land and our liberty. Let the people never forget the bles- 
sing; let them never forget to hail him as their deliverer. 
They are bound to him in an eternal debt of gratitude. 
His immortality is in the keeping of future generations ; 
and the tablet of history, is the proper theatre of his ex- 
ploits. May the people remember his virtues, and applaud 
his deeds, 





“ To the last syllable of recorded time””— 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


THe premature agitation of this solemn and important 
question, by the several demagogues, who have instigated 
their persunal laetions, to an unseasonabie onset in the strug- 





gle; although it betrays a corrupt ambition in the minds 
of our public men, and is ominous of a fatal degeneracy in | 
the republic; yet we cherish sanguine hopes, of its being | 
made ultimately conducive, to the liberty of the people and | 
the health of the nation. Intrigue, and the lust of office, | 








We consicer it a fortunate event, that ambition has thus 
anticipated the legal period of this great national question. 
it will furnish the people a wholesome occasion, to reflect 
upon their own rights; to examine the constitution ; to 
search into the abuses and corruptions that have crept into 
this election; and to discuss fully and farly, the qualifica- 
tions and merits of those candidates, who at this early day, 


|obtrude themselves upon the public attention for an office, 


which does not become vacant, till the elapse of three, (to 
them) long, tedious, fretful and afflicting years. 

The haste and precipitation of these men, is not calculat- 
ed to pro poceocs the peoplo very etrengly in their favour. 
They will naturally ask— why so much hurry ; why ask 
our suffrages now, for men who before the time of election 
comes round, may change th ir principles ; may abandon 
the constitution of their country; may become fatuous in 
mind, or slaves to degrading and disqualifying vices ; who 
may cease 10 love liberty and to love virtue ; who may be- 
come decripid in body, and perhaps, (what may not hap- 
pea in an hour!) be the tenant of the tomb, a mere clod 
of the valley.” It is not, however, so much the uncertain- 
ty of lile, as the wneerlainty of PRINCIPLES, that renders 
the agitation of the merits of the candidates, somewhat fu- 
iile at this moment. In political characters, revolutions are 
sudden, and cannot be foreseen. ‘To pledge ourselves, 





therelore, at this moment, to support a man who m Ly three 
years hence, be the very reverse of what he now appears 5 
is indubitably not the part, either of wisdom or of prudence, 
of patriotism or of virtue. —All attempts, therefore, at the 
present day, to impose a candidate upon the people, must 
and will sail—The most common and obtuse understand- 
ings, will resist the impressions now attempted to be made 
in favour of any one man. The woieo of wisdom and of 
liberty will unite in crying—* Let the period arrive, be- 
fore we decide for a candidate—Let the man stand before 
us, in his true colours, at the time we choose him, and 
then, we shall, perhaps, not be deceived.” 

But although the time for decision has not arrived, yet 
we think the period fixed for enquiry and discussion, is not 
too carly. We are perfectly contented, now to enter upon 
the field of discussion; not as angry Swiss, in the service 
of personal factions ; but as American citizens ; as the friends 
of liberty and the equal rights of man ; as champions of the 
constitution ; and we are bold to aver it as disinterested 
patriots, and inflexible republicans. 

It should never be forgotten by the people, that public 
Journals were expressly established by 4yrannical princes, 
in order to blind, and direct their opinions to interested 
ends; in an age, which compared with the present, in re- 
lation to the intelligence of the mass of citizens. mav be 
pronounced, semi-barbarous.—If the press is a potent en- 
gine, so is it a dangerous one. In the hands of bad men, 
it becomes the pernicious instrument of tyranny and cor- 
rupuion. Under the controlling energies of wisdom, vir- 
tue and patriotism, it is the saviour of the people in the 
most stormy eras of disaster ; or their guide and instructor, 
in times of peace, and undisturbed liberty. When legiti- 


in thus aitempting to wrest from the people, their constitu- | mately condueted, it appeals to the reason and judgment of 
tional right of choosing the president; has providentially the people : when made the vehicle of selfishness, or ambi- 
awakened them to enquiry, and stimulated them to action, | tion, it imposes opinions and principies on them, as well as 
where they otherwise might have remained criminally pas- | men, like a tyrant; itappeals to ferocious passions for their 
sive, bound in a fatal and unresisting torpor. : reception ; and prevents opposition by exciting their fears, 
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of proscription and resentment.—W hile we make the so- 
lemn avowal, we sincerely deplore the existence of the 
fact: but it cannot be denied that such is too much the 
state of the press, among the American public. 

Let the people listen, therefore, with a suspicious and 
distrustful ear, to the praises so lavishly squandered by 
some journals, upon thei favourite candidates for the pre- 
sidency as well as their calumny against their opponents. 
Let the people reflect upon this enthusiastic eagerness, in 
the editors of papers, to be the foremost champions of thei 
candidates! Why thus push and spur, and force their 
candidates upon the attention of the public, who shrink 
back from this early agitation of the contest? 1s it from 
motives of se/f/-aggrandisement, and to provide them- 
selves a claim for office; or is it disinterested and lofty 
patriotism, foo anxious for the happiness of the country ? 
—Why are you told, that such a man, must be your nert 
president, he is the only man ; you must think of no other; 
while your sentiments are not asked nor your opinions re- 
spected.—Thus, a Journal in one state, will arrogantly 
aver, Mr. Adams is the candidate of the people of New 
York or of the federalists ; while perhaps, not ten persons 
have given their opinions upon the subject ; and the peo- 
ple in a mass, remain mute and unprepared to answer the 
question.—In every state, the same kind of newspaper de- 
spotism is in daily practice; till the question at last seems 
not so much to be, who shall be the next president, but 
who shall be the most cunning and powerful editor ; who 
shall most impose upon, terrify, weedle, deceive, or cajole 
the people ! 

A deception so gross and unveiled as this, we might na- 
turally expect to work its own exposure, purge away its 
awn corruptions, and bring its authors into public contempt, 
for their selfishness and insincerity.—Human frailty, how- 
ever, is not so active in putting off delusion.—We rejoice, 
however, that /Ais time, the conductors of the press have 
given the people a solemn warning ; that they have given 
them time, to rally in defence of their own rights and un- 
derstandings ; to open their eyes ; restore their rgans to a 
salutary tone ; call up their judgments to preside, and pre- 
pare for the presidential election, as becomes men endowed 
with reason ; professing liberty, and inheriting a constitu- 
tion, which was the oflspring of a war, awful, perilous and 
bloody. 


It seems that Van Beuren’s “ ferocious faction,’’ who 
have so long held the rod of tyranny, over the deluded 
people of New York, have nominated in caucvs Judge 
Yates, as their candidate for the governor’> cnair.—In other 
words, the people have received the Imperious mandate of 
a caucus, to vote for this gentleman, and no other, at their 
peril ; at the peril of proscription, and outlawry from their 
pure and uncorrupted ranks. ‘The history of factions, does 
not present a parallel, to the violent and domineering ca- 
reer, of that desperate and unprincipled cabal. 


— 


VARIETY. 


Sir John Hawkins tells us, that Dr. Johnson entertained 
the opinion, that a Zavern Chair was the THRONE oF HU- 
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MAN FeLiciTy. A somewhat extraordinary opinion for a 
rrave Moralist, and a superstitious bigot.—It is said, he 


used to repeat with great emotion, Shenstone’s lines : 


W hoe'er has travell’d life’s 
Where’er his stages may have bec 
Mus gh to think he still has foun . 
The warmest welcome at an Jan 


tall round, 


“Dr. Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreéable 
man; aman who would do any good that was in his pow- 
er. His translation or -ripuilus, he thought was verv well 
lone; but The Sugar Cane, a poem, did not please him ; 
for he exclaimed, What could he make of a Sugar Cane? 
One might as well write the “PaRsLEY BED, a poem; or 
the CABBAGE GARDEN, a poem.””—These are excellent 
subjects for the fertility of the American Genius for rhym- 
ing. The Parsley Bed, is undoubtedly, a fruitful subject. 


“T should like to see, said Dr. Johnson, laughing im- 
moderately, The history of the Grey Rat, by Thomas 
Percy, D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his majesty !”” Al- 
ais, the HANOVER RAT. Would not the theme be well 


adapted to the moral genius of Mr. Southey the laureat or 
Mr. Bowles. 


4 Hint to Seven Faces. 


** My friend, the late Earl of Corke, said Dr. Johnson, 
had a great desire to maintain the literary character of his fa- 
mily; he was a genteel man, but did not keep up the dig- 
nity of his rank. He was so GENERALLY CIVIL, that no- 
boay thanked him for it. 

At the villa of Count Moroni, near Rome, were discov 
ered in 1809. the tombs of the ancient Roman family ot 
Manlia. They were found to contain two statues, five 
busts and an urn; all of them in a good state of preserva- 
tion ; and distinguished by the name of Mantius. Two 
skeletons, which have been dug up at the feet of the above 
mentioned statues, still had rings on their fingers, Next 
to the skeleton of a woman, named Agathonia, was found 
the shell of an egg; an oil bottle; a broken mirror; and 
a lamp. Upon this lamp was represented Targuinius, son 
of the seventh and last king of Rome, carrying a dagger in 
his hand, at the moment that he was going to violate Lu- 
cretia. 

The very ancient doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul, still prevails in many parts of the east, where it is fa- 
cetiously, as well as wittily observed, that the souls of po- 
ets animate after death, the bodies of grasshoppers, as 
these insects usually sing till they starve. 


A gentleman enquiring of his Irish servant, what was 
the cause of the noise he heard—Pat gravely replied, “ J? 
is the singing in my ears, your honour; I have been 
troubled with it these six months. 


Lines to two beautiful eld maids who had two French 


lap-dogs that slept regularly upon their pillows in muslin 


nightcaps, trimmed with thread lace. 
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Ye mongrel race, who lounge thro’ Chesnut row, 
Lounge on Exchange, and idly talk ** bow-vow ;” 
Who ape with empty head, and curiing lock, 
The nat’ral qualities of happier Shocé ; 

Give up th’ attempt—your trial is in vain, 

The tair survey your labours with disdain ; 
Corinnas scorn such half bred curs to wed, 

And take two Perfect Puppies to their bed. 


In consequence of the belief of the Brahmins, in the trans- 
migration of souls, many of them abstain from all animal 


food ; lest they should eat the flesh of a father, a mother, 
Au awful hiut 


or a wife, ot svuie Uti relatiuu, vi fricud, 


to the consumers of show-bee/. 


The Gentoo mythology provides every Deity with a 
spouse. A God without a wife being, according to them, 
as preposterous and unaccomplished, as a fire without heat, 
or a bird without wings. Every devil or infernal spirit 
has also his wife. Like the ancient Jews, the Brahmins 
ascribe every disease to a devil. The gout, says Taria, 
they attribute to she-devils in the shape of swine ; that dis- 
ease chiefly originating from lust and gluttony. 


SELECT POETRY. 
Sentiment and Supper. 


Not a breeze crisped the leaves of the bower, 
Not a murmur was heard thro’ the air, 

As with twilight approached the blest hour 
Love had fix’d for a sight of my fair. 


Expectation had flush’d every nerve, 
While on tiptae I licten’! around ; 

Not a soul could my glances observe, 
Not a footstep was heard on the ground. 


Every object now faded from sight, 

While my thoughts were now fix’d on my love 
O’er my fancy they beam’d such a light, 

That 1 mark’d not the darkness above, 


How my heart beat its cell in my breast, 
As the form of a female I spied, 

Fill in rapture to feel myself blest, 
1 resolved for a moment to hide. 


Then I heard how she eagerly sought, 
To discover the nook where I lay, 

Till I felt so transported, I thought 
Her desires were increased by delay. 


Round the bower she repeatedly mov’d, 
Like an angel that fancy creates, 

When I rushed and exclaimed, ‘* My beloved ?’ 
And she hoarsely replied : “ Supper waits.” 


PICTURE OF VENUS. 
From Camoens. 


The snowy swans of Love’s celestial Queen, 

Now land her chariot on the shore of green ; 
One knee display’d, she treads the flowery strand, 
The gather’d robe falls loosely from her hand ; 
Half-seen, her bosom heaves the living snow, 

And on her smiles the living roses glow. 

The bowyer God whose subtle shafts ne’er fly 
Misaim’d, in vain, in vain, on earth or sky, 
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With rosy smiles the mother’s power receives, 
Around her clinging, thick as ivy leaves, 

The vassal loves in fond contention join, 

Who first and most, shall kiss her hand divine. 
Swift in her arms she caught her wanton boy, 
And; Oh! my Son, she cries, my pride, my joy, 
Against thy might the dreadful Typhon fail’d, 
Against thy shaft, nor heaven, nor Jove prevail’d. 
Then bend thy bow, and wound the Nereid train, 
The lovely daughters of the azure main ; 

And lead them, while they pant with amorous fire, 
Right to the isle, which all my smiles inspire : 
Soon shall my care that beauteous isle supply, 
Where zephyr breathing Love, on Flora’s lap shall sigh. 
There let the nymph the gallant heroes meet, 
And strew the pink and seve Leneuth their feos. 
In crystal halls the feast dlivine prolong, 

With wine nectarious, and immortal song ; 

Let every nymph, the snow-white bed prepare, 
And fairer far, resign her bosom there ; 

There to the greedy, riotous embrace, 

Resign each hidden charm with dearest grace. 


* FROM MAY YOU LIKE IT,” 
Song. 


Sae bright is Lucy’s auburn hair 
Sae bright her een o’ blue, 

Sae bright her blushes, an’ sae fait 
Her bosom’s snawie hue ; 


That when across the yellow sand 
A mermaid saw her pass, 

Astonish’d, sadly frae her hand, 
She drop’t her looking glass. 


And when her voice, sae sweetly clear, 
Came floating on the gale, 

The mermaid ’gan her tresses tear, 
And pour’d a pitecas wail. 


The deepest waes are light to mine, 
That mermaid e’er could prove ; 

On me those bonnie glances shine, 
But never shine wi’ love. 


We cannot abstain from returning to the liberal and en- 
lighted editor of the Port Folio, our unfeigned acknowl- 
edgement, for the very polite and friendly manner, in which 
he has recommended our infant work, to public attention 
and patronage. In an age, when envy so often obstructs 
the circulation of kind feelings, this act of spontaneous gen- 
erosity, is doubly grateful. His wishes, (doubtless as sin- 
cere as his good will) for the long continuance, and flour- 
ishing condition of our work will be heartily reciprocated, 
on condition, that he assumes more of the feelings and sym- 
patnies of the American citizen, and displays less of the 
aristocracy Of the British subject, 
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enemies to the prootl ; he confronts their accusations ; he de- 








hed. Proceeding upon this ground, he has allow- | 
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We consider it a fortunate event, that ambition has thus 


‘ystacles to impede his just motions; no_plots, or de-| anticipated the legal period of this great national question. 
nents ef his fees te eonfuse his measures, or baffle his It will furnish the people a wholesome occasion, to reflect 
ts. Avowing both his duties and his responsibili/y,| upon their own rights; to examine the constitution ; to 


los shrunk from neither; but has proclaimed to the |: 
rid his motives and his conduct, and in tbe light of the | 


warch into the abuses and corruptions that have crept into 


this election ; and to discuss fully and fairly, the qualifica- 


un, the laws and the constitution, has marched on boldly | tions and merits of those candidates, who at this early day, 
single handed, to the fulfilment of his commission. | obirude themselves upon the public attention for an office, 


Whatever he does, he does openly. He challenges his | 


‘cats their plots, and by every triumph oveygheir aspersions 
rises to higher glory. Ambition has nevé been imputed 
to him, for he is always prompt to relinquish his powers ; 
ind anticipates even the wishes of his enemies, who would 
ear him frora his chif of honour, though they buried their 
country in ruins by his downfall. 

In the present age of political impotence and debauchery, | 

Jackson is an extraordinary man. Roman virtue, Roman 
energy, Roman valor, Roman patriotism, and Roman wis- 
dom ; are enough of themselves, in this puny era of modern 
refinement, to startle the agents and terrify the minions of 
corruption. A man of such a character, among the pre- 
ent race of American statesmen, stands like Jupiter in an 
assembly of Bacchanals; he is a rebuke to their vices, a| 
check on their anticks, and a restraint to their licentious- 
necss 1. 

His conduct, on the oceasion of Callava‘s nefarious out- 
rage upon justice, honour and humanity ; is all that an .2me 
rican could wish it to be, and such as his country may 
proudly exult in, It is to be lamented, that the unhappy 
temper of Judge Fromentin, should have urged him to a 
conflict, in which he was inevitably doomed to perish as 
a reward for his folly. 

In lasting and mighty services to his country, Jackson 
must ever stand second, only to Washington. As the lat- 
ter achieved, so the former preserved and defended our 
land and our liberty. Let the people never forget the bles- 
sing; let them never forget to hail him as their deliverer. 
They are bound to him in an eternal debt of gratitude. 
His immortality is in the keeping of future generations ; 
and the tablet of history, is the proper theatre of his ex- 
ploits. May the people remember his virtues, and applaud 
his deeds, 








“To the last syllable of recorded time.” — 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


Tue premature agitation of this solemn and important 
question, by the several demagogues, who have instigated 
L,eir personal factions, to an unseasonable onset in the strug- 
gle; although it betrays a corrupt ambition in the minds 
of our public men, and is ominous of a fatal degeneracy in 
the republic; yet we cherish sanguine hopes, of its being 
made ultimately conducive, to the liberty of the people and 
the health of the nation. Intrigue, and the lust of office, 
in thus attempting to wrest from the people, their constitu- 
tional right of choosing the president; has providentially 
awakened them to enquiry, and stimulated them to action, 

ight have remained criminally pas- 


which does not become yacant, till the elapse of three, (to 
them) long, tedious, fretful and afflicting years. 

The haste and precipitation of these men, is not eateulat- 
ed to pre-possess the people very strongly in their favour. 
They will naturally ask—* why so much hurry ; why ask 
our suffrages now, for men who before the time of election 
comes round, may change th:ir principles ; may abandon 
the constitution of their country; may become fatuous in 
mind, or slaves to degrading and disqualifying vices ; who 
may cease to love liberty and to love virtue ; who may be- 
come decripid in body, and perhaps, (what may not hap- 
pen in an hour!) be the tenant of the tomb, a mere clod 
of the valley.” It is not, however, so much the uncertain- 
ty of life, as the wneertainty of princiPLes, that renders 
the agitation of the merits of the candidates, somewhat fu- 
tile at this moment. In political characters, revolutions are 


rsudden, and cannot be foreseen. ‘To pledge ourselves, 


therefore, at this moment, to support a man who may three 
years hence, be the very reverse of what he now appears 
is indubitably not the part, either of wisdom or of prudence, 
of patriotism or of virtue. —All attempts, therefore, at the 
present day, to impose a candidate upon the people, must 
and will fail—-The most common and obtuse understand- 
ings, will resist the impressions now attempted to be made 
in favour of any one man. The voice of wisdonr and of 
liberty will unite in erying— Let the period arrive, be- 
fore we decide for a candidate—Let the man stand before 
us, in his true colours, at the time we choose him, and 
then, we shall, perhaps, not be deceived.” 

But although the time for decision has not arrived, yet 
we think the period fixed for enquiry and discussion, is not 
too early. We are perfectly contented, now to enter upon 
the field of discussion; not as angry Swiss, in the service 
of personal factions ; but as American citizens ; as the friends 
of liberty and the equal rights of man; as champions of the 
constitution ; and we are bold to ayer it as disinterested 
patriots, and inflexible republicans. 


It should never be forgotten by the people, that public 
Journals were expressly established by tyrannical princes, 
in order to blind, and direct their opinions to interested 
ends; in an age, which compared with the present, in re- 
lation to the intelligence of the mass of citizens, may be 
pronounced, semi-barbarous.—If the press is a potent en- 
gine, so is ita dangerougone. In the hands of bad men, 
it becomes the pernicious instrument of tyranny and cor- 
ruption. Under the controlling energies of wisdom, vir- 
tue and patriotism, it is the saviour of the people in the 
most stormy eras of disaster ; or their guide and instructor, 
in times of peace, and undisturbed liberty. When legiti- 
mately conducted, it appeals to the reason and judgment of 
the people : when made the vehicle of selfishness, or ambi- 
tion, it imposes opinions and principles on them, as well as 
men, like a- tyrant; it appeals to ferocious passions for their 
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of proscription and resentment.—While we make the so- 
lemn avowal, we sincerely deplore the existence of the 
fact; but it cannot be denied that such is too much the 
state of the press, among the American public. 

Let the people listen, therefore, with a suspicious and 
distrustful ear, to the praises so lavishly squandered by 
some journals, upon their favourite candidates for the pre- 
sidency as well as their calumny against their opponents. 
Let the people reflect upon this enthusiastic eagerness, in 
the editors of papers, to be the foremost champions of their 
candidates! Why thus push and spur, and force their 
candidates upon the attention of the public, who shrink 
back from this early agitation of the contest? Is it from 
motives of self-aggrandisement, and to provide them- 
selves a claim for office; or is it disinterested and lofty 
patriotism, foo anxious for the happiness of the country ? 
—Why are you told, that such a man, must be your next 
president, he is the only man ; you must think of no other ; 
while your sentiments are not asked nor your opinions re- 
spected.—Thus, a Journal in one state, will arrogantly 
aver, Mr. Adams is the candidate of the people of New 
York or of the federalists ; while perhaps, not ten persons 
have given their opinions upon the subject; and the peo- 
ple in a mass, remain mute and unprepared to answer the 
question.—In every state, the same kind of newspaper de- 
spotism is in daily practice; till the question at last seems 
not so much to be, who shall be the next president, but 
who shall be the most cunning and powerful editor ; who 
shall most impose upon, terrify, weedle, deceive, or cajole 
the people ! 

A deception so gross and unveiled as this, we might na- 
turally expect to work its own exposure, purge away its 
own corruptions, and bring its authors into public contempt, 
for their selfishness and insincerity.—Human frailty, how- 
ever, is not so active in putting off delusion.—We rejoice, 
however, that ¢his time, the conductors of the press have 
given the people a solemn warning ; that they have given 
them time, to rally in defence of their own rights and un- 
derstandings ; to open their eyes ; restore their organs to a 
salutary tone ; call up their judgments to preside, and pre- 
pare for the presidential election, as becomes men endowed 
with reason ; professing liberty, and inheriting a constitu- 
tion, which was the offspring of a war, awful, perilous and 
bloody. 


It seems that Van Beuren’s “ ferocious faction,’? who 
have so long held the rod of tyranny, over the deluded 
people of New York, have nominated in caucus Judge 
Yates, as their candidate for the governor’s chair.—In other 
words, the people have received the imperious mandate of 
a caucus, to vote for this gentleman, and no other, at their 
peril ; at the peril of proscription, and outlawry from their 
pure and uncorrupted ranks. The history of factions, does 
not present a parallel, to the violent and domineering ca- 
reer, of that desperate and unprincipled cabal. 





VARIETY. 


Sir John Hawkins tells us, that Dr. Johnson entertained 
the opinion, that a Zavern Chair was the THRONE OF HU- 


MAN FELICITY. A somewhat extraordinary opinion to 
grave Moralist, and a superstitious bigot.—It is said, he 
used to repeat with great emotion, Shenstone’s lines 


Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his sta may have been, 

Must sigh to think he still has found, 
The warmest welcome at an Inn. 


* Dr. Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable 
man$ aman who would do any good that was in his pow- 
er. His translation of Tibullus, he thought was very well 
done; but The Sugar Cane, a poem, did not please him ; 
for he exclaimed, What could he make of a Sugar Cane? 

One might as Well write the “ pARsLEY BED,a poem; or 
the CABBAGE GARDEN, a poem.”—These are excellent 
subjects for the fertility of the American Genius for rhym- 
ing. The Parsley Bed, is undoubtedly, a fruitful subject. 

‘J should like to see, said Dr. Johnson, laughing im | 
moderately, The history of the Grey Rat, by Thomas 
Percy, D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his majesly !”’ Al- 
ais, the HANOVER RAT. Would not the theme be wel! 


adapted to the moral genius of Mr, Southey the laureat o1 
Mr. Bowles. 


4 Hint to Seven Faces. 


*« My friend, the late Earl of Corke, said Dr. Johnson, 
had a great desire to maintain the literary character of his fa- 
mily ; he was a genteel man, but did not keep up the dig 
nity of his rank. He was so GENERALLY CIVIL, that no 
boay thanked him for it. 


At the villa of Count Méroni, near Rome, were discoy 
ered in 1809. the tombs of the ancient Roman family o 
Manlia. They were found to contain two statues, fis 
busts and an urn; all of them in a good state of preserva 
tion ; and distinguished by the name of MANLIus. ‘I'wo 
skeletons, which have been dug up at the feet of the above 
mentioned statues, still had rings on their fingers, Nex! 
to the skeleton of a woman, named Agathonia, was found 
the shell of an egg; an oil bottle; a broken mirror; and 
alamp. Upon this lamp was represented Tarquinius, son 
of the seventh and last king of Rome, carrying a dagger in 
his hand, at the moment that he was going to violate Lu 
creua. 

The very ancient doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul, still prevails in many parts of the east, where it is fa 
cetiously, as well as wittily observed, that the souls of po 
ets animate after death, the bodies of grasshoppers, 
these insects usually sing till they starve. 


A gentleman enquiring of his Irish servant, what was 
the eause of the noise he heard—Pat gravely replied, “ // 
is the singing in my ears, your honour; I have been 
troubled with it these six months. 

Lines to two beautiful old maids who had two Frenci 
lap-dogs that slept regularly upon their pillows in muslin 





nightcaps, trimmed with thread lace. 
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Ye mongrel race, who lounge thro’ Chesnut row, 
Lounge on Exchange, and idly talk ** bow-vow ;” 
Who ape with empty head, and curling lock, 
‘The nat’ral qualities of happier Shocé ;; 

Give up th’ attempt—your trial is in vain, 

The fair survey your labours with disdain ; 
Corinnas sconr such half bred curs to wed, , 
And take two Perfect Puppies to their bed. 


—_ ‘ 


In consequence of the belief of the Brahmins, in the trans- 
migration of souls, many of them abstain from all animal 
food ; lest they should eat the flesh of a father, a mother, 
or a wife, or some other relation, or friend. An awalu hint 


With rosy smiles the mother’s power receives, 
Around her clinging, thick as ivy leaves, 

The vassal loves in fond contention join, 

Who first and most, shall kiss her hand divine. 
Swift in her arms she caught her wanton boy, 
And; Oh! my Son, she cries, my pride, my joy, 
Against thy might the dreadful Typhon fail’d, 
Against thy shaft, nor heaven, nor Jove prevail’d. 
Then bend thy bow, and wound the Nereid train, 
The lovely daughters of the azure main ; 

And lead them, while they pant with amorous fire, 
Right to the isle, which all my smiles inspire : 
Soon shall my care that beauteous isle supply, 
Where zephyr breathing Love, on Flora’s lap shall sigh. 
There let the nymph the gallant heroes meet, 


spouse. 


or a bird without wings. 
has also his wife. 


to the consumers of show-bee/. ’ 


The Gentoo mythology provides every 
A God without a wife being, ace 


ity with a 
ing to them, 


as preposterous and unaccomplished, as a fire without heat, 


ascribe every disease to a devil. 


ease chiefly originating from lust and gluttony. 
SELECT POETRY. 


Sentiment and Supper. 


Not a breeze crisped the leaves of the bower, 
Not a murmur was heard thro’ the air, 

As with twilight approached the blest hour 
Love had fix’d for a sight of my fair. 


Expectation had flush’d every nerve, 
While on tiptoe I listen’d ground ; 

Not a soul could my glances observe, 
Not a footstep was heard on the ground. 


Every object now faded from sight, 

While my thoughts were now fix’d on my love 
O’er my fancy they beam’d such a light, 

That I mark’d not the darkness above. 


How my heart beat its cell in my breast, 
As the form of a female I spied, 

Till in rapture to feel myself blest, 
I resolved for a moment to hide, 


Then I heard how she eagerly sought, 
To discover the nook where I lay, 

Till I felt so transported, I thought 
Her desires were increased by delay. 


Round the bower she repeatedly mov’d, 
Like an angel that fancy creates, 

When I rushed and exclaimed, “ My beloved !” 
And she hoarsely replied * “ Supper waits.” 


PICTURE OF VENUS. 
From Camoens. 


The snowy swans of Love’s celestial Queen, 

Now land her chariot on the shore of green ; 
One knee display’d, she treads the flowery strand, 
The gather’d robe falls loosely from her hand ; 
Half-seen, her bosom heaves the living snow, 

And on her smiles the living roses glow. 

The bowyer God whose subtle shafts ne’er fly 
Misaim’d, in vain, in vain, on earth or sky, 


Every devil or infernal spirit 
Like the ancient Jews, the Brahmins 
The gout, says Taria, 
they attribute to she-devilsn the shape of swine ; that dis- | 





And strew the pink and rose beneath their feet : 
In crystal halls the feast divine prolong, 

With wine nectarious, and immortal song ; 

Let every nymph, the snow-white bed prepare, 
And fairer far, resign her bosom therg ; 
There to the greedy, riotous embrace, 
Resign each hulden charm with dearest grace. 


* 


** FROM MAY YOU LIKE IT.” 
Song. — 


Sae bright is Lucy’s auburn hair 
Sae bright her een o’ blue, 

Sae bright her blushes, an’ sae fair 
Her bosom’s snawie hue ; 


That when across the yellow sand 
A mermaid saw her pass, 

Astonish’d, sadly frae her hand, 
She drop’t her looking glass. 


And when her voice, sae sweetly clear, 
Came floating on the gale, 

The mermaid ’gan her tresses tear, 
And pour’d a piteous wail. 


The deepest waes are light to mine, 
That mermsid e’er could prove ; 

On me those bonnie glances shine, 
But never shine wi’ love. 


a 
—- 


We cannot abstain from returning fo the liberal and en- 
lighted editor of the Port Folio, our unfeigned acknowl- 
edgement, for the very polite and friendly manner, in which 
he has recommended our infant work, to public attention 
and patronage. In an age, when envy so often obstructs 
the circulation of kind feelings, this act of spontaneous gen- 
erosity, is doubly grateful. His wishes, (doubtless as sin- 
cere as his good will) for the long continuance, and flour- 
ishing condition of our work will be heartily reciprocated, 
on condition, that he sssumes more c! the feelings and sym- 
pathies of the American citizen, and displays less of the 
aristocracy of the British subject. 





CONDITIONS. 


I. To be published every Saturday morning, in eight quarto pages, 
Three dollars per annum, payable six — after subscribing, or 12 
1-2 cents single numbers. 

II. Subscriptions out of the city must be paid in advance. 

111. Communications addressed to the Editors through the Post Of- 
fice, must be post paid. 

Should sufficient encouragement offer, the editors reserve the right 
to give a more extended form to the Columbian Observer, in which 
case a proportionate increase of price will be made. 


Subscriptions and Communications received by Hickman & Haz- 
zanp, No. $21, Chesnut-Street. 























